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THE AFRICAN PROBLEM, AND THE METHOD OF IT 
SOLUTION." 


I am seriously impressed with a sense of the responsibility of my 
position to-night. I stand in the presence of the representatives of 
the great organization which seems first of all the associations in this 
country to have distinctly recognized the hand of God in the history 
of the Negro race in America—to have caught something of the 
meaning of the Divine purpose in permitting their exile to and don- 
dage in this land. I stand also in the presence of what, for the tims 
being at least, must be considered the foremost congregation of the 
land—the religious home of the President of the United States 
There are present, also, I learn, on this occasion, some of the states- 
men and !aw makers of the laad. 


My position, then, isone of honor as well as responsibility, and 


the message I have to deliver, I venture to think, concerns directly 


or indirectly the whole human race. I come from that ancient coun- 
try, the home of one of the great original races, occupied by the de- 
scendants of one of the three sons to whom, according to Biblical 
history, the whole world was assigned—a country which is now en 

gaging the active attention of all Europe. I come, also, from the 
ancestral home of at least five millions in this land. Two hundred 
millions of people have sent me on an errand of invitation to 
plood relatives here. Their cry is, “Come over and help us,” And I 
find among hundreds of thousands of the invited an eager and en- 
thusiastic response. They tell me to wave the answer across the 
deep to the anxious and expectant hearts, which, during the long and 
weary night of separation, have been constantly watching and praying 
for the return—to the Rachels weeping for their children, and refus- 


*The Annual! Discourse delivered ut the Seventy-First Anniversary of the Ameri- 
ean Colonization Society, in the Church of the Covenant, Washingtou, D. C., Jan lary 
19, 1890. By Edward W. Blyden, LL. D. Acts 16;9. Published by Request 
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ing to be comforted because they are not—they tell me, “Wave the 
answer back to our brethren to hold the fort for we are coming.” 
They have for the last seventy years been returning through the 
agency of the Society whose anniversary we celebrate to-night. Some 
have gone every year during that period, but they have been few 
compared to the vast necessity. They have gone as thev have been 
able to go, and are making an impression for good upon that Conti- 
nent. My subject to-night will be, THE AFRICAN PROBLEM, AND 
rHE METHOD OF ITS SOLUTION. 
This is no new problem. It is nearly as old as recorded history. 
It has interested thinking men in Europe and Asia in all ages. The 
imagination of the ancients peopled the interior of that country with 
a race of beings shut out from and needing no intercourse with the 
rest of mankind—lifted by thcir purity and simplicity of character 
above the necessity of intercourse with other mortals—leading a 
blameless and protracted existence and producing in their sequestered, 
beautiful, and fertile home, from which flowed the wonderful Nile. 
the food of the Gods. Not milk and honey but nectar and ambrosia 
were supposed to abound there. The Greeks especially had very high 
conceptions of the sanctity and spirituality of the interior Africans. 
The greatest of their poets picture the gods as vacating Olympus 
every year and proceeding to Ethiopia to be feasted by its inhabi 
tants. Indeed, the religion of some portion of Greece is supposed to 
have been introduced from Africa. But leaving the region of my- 
thology, we know that the three highest religions known to mankind 
-if they had not their origin in Africa—were domiciled there in the 
days of their feeble beginnings, Judaism, Christianity, and Moham 


medanism, 

A sacred mystery hung over that Continent, and many were the 
aspirations of philosophers and poets for some detinite knowledge of 
what was beyond the narrow fringe they saw. Julius Czsar, fascina- 
ted while listening to a tale of the Nile, lost the vision of military 
glory. The philosopher overcame the soldier and he declared him- 
self ready to abandon for a time the alluring fields of poiitics in order 
to trace out the sources of that mysterious river which gave to man- 
kind Egypt with her magnificent conceptions and splendid achieve- 
ments. 

The mystery stiJl remains. The problem continues unsolved. 
The conquering races of the world stand perplexed and worricd before 
the difficulties which beset their enterprise of reducing that Continent 
to subjection. They have overcome the whole of the Western Hem- 


isphere. From Behring Straits to Cape Horn America has submitted 
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to their sway. The native races have almost disappeared from the 
mainland and the islands of the sea. Europe has extended her con- 
quests to Australia, New Zealand, and the Archipelagos of the Pa 
cific. But, for hundreds of years, their ships have passed by those 
tempting regions, where “Afric’s sunny fountains roll down their 
golden sands,” and though tonching at different points on the coast, 
they have been able to acquire no extensive foothold in that country. 
Notwithstanding the reports we receive on every breeze that blows 
from the East, of vast “spheres of influence” and large European 
possessions, the points actually occupied by white men in the bound- 
less equatoria! regions of that immense Continent may be accurately 
represented on the map only by microscopic dots. I wish that the 
announcements we receive from time to time with such a flourish of 
trumpets, that a genuine civilization is being carried into the heart of 
the Dark Continent, were true. But the fact is that the bulk of Cen- 
tral Africa is being rapidly subjected to Mohammedanism. That 
system will soon be—or rather is now—knitting together the con 
querors and the conquered into a harmonious whole; and unless 
Europe gets a thorough understanding of the situation, the gates of 
missionary enterprise will be closed; because, from ail we can learn 
of the proceedings of some, especially in East Africa, the industrial 
regime is being stamped out to foster the militant. The current 
number of the For/night/y, near the close of an interesting article on 
“Stanley's Expedition,” has this striking sentence; “Stanley has tri- 
umphed, but Central Africa is darker than ever !" 

It would appear that the world outside of Africa has not yet 
stopped to consider the peculiar conditions which lift that Continent 
out of the range of the ordinary agencies by which Europe has been 
able to occupy other countries and subjugate or exterminate their 
inhabitants. 

They have not stopped to ponder the providential lessons on this 
subject scattered through the pages of history, both past and con 
temporary. 

First. Let us take the most obvious lesson as indicated in the 
climatic conditions. Perhaps in no country in the world is it so ne- 
cessary (as in Africa) that the stranger or new comer should possess 
the mens sana in corpore sano—the sound mind in sound body; for 
the climate is most searching, bringing to the surface any and every 
latent physical or mental defect. If a man has any chronic or hered- 
itary disease it is sure to be developed, and if wrong medical treat 
ment is applied it is very apt to be exaggerated and often to prove 
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fatal to the patient. And as with the body so with the mind. Per 
sons of weak minds, either inherited or brought on by excessive mental! 
application or troubles of any kind, are almost sure to develop an im- 
patience or irritability, to the surprise and annoyance of their friends 
who knew them zt home. The Negro immigrant from a temperate 
region sometimes suffers from these climatic inconveniences, only in 
his case, after a brief process of acclimatization, he becomes himself 
again, while the white man never regains his soundness in that cli 
mate, and can retain his mental equilibrium only by periodic al visits 
to his native climate. The regulation of the British Government for 
West Africa is that ls are allowed six months leave of ab- 
sence to return uré > alter nit mnths’ residence at Sierra 
Leone and twelve months on the Gold Coast or Lagos; and for every 
three days during which they are kept on the coast after the time for 
their leave arr hey are allowed one day in Europe. The neglect 
of this regulati is Olten attend u ynsequences 
| world it 

attempte introduce 
the foreigner and a foreign « tion into Africa and then changed 


His purpose. The Scripture em to warrant the idea that in som: 


way inexplicable to u nd incor ble t! ir nception of the 


unchangeable Being 
sometim r iS appar pian read that “it repented 
God,” & ‘or thou years then tern portion of Africa 


yitnesse 


700 years 
ghty influ 


received n 


ngo country, of which we now heat 
so much, was the *ne of extensive operations of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Just a little bef t liscovery of America thousands of 
the natives of the Congo, including the most influential families, were 
baptized by Catholic missionaries ; and the Portuguese, fora hundred 
years, devoted themselves to the work of African evangelization and 
exploration. It would appear that they knew just as much of interior 
Africa as is known now after the great exploits of Speke and Grant 
and Livingstone, Baker and Cameron and Stanley. It is said that 
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there is a map in the Vatican, three hundred years old, which gives 
all the general physical relief and the river and lake systems of Africa 
with more or les* accuracy; but the Arab geographers of a century 
before had descrived the mountain system, the great lakes, and the 
course of the Nile 

Just about the time that Portugal was on the way to establish a 
great empire on that Continent, based upon the religious system of 
Rome, America was discovered, and, instead of the Congo, the Ama- 
seat of Portuguese power. Neither Egyptian, Car 


zon became the 
thaginian, Persian, or Roman influence was allowed to establish itself 


on that Continent. It would seem that in the providential purpose 


no solution of the African problem was to come from alien sources. 
Africans were not doomed to share the fate of some other dark races 
who have come in contact with the aggressive European. Europe 
was diverted to the Western Hemisphere. The energies of that con- 

ering race, it was decreed, should be spent in building up a home 
for themselves on this side. Africa followed in chains. 

The Negro race was to be preserved for a special and important 
work in the future. Of the precise nature of that work no one can 
form any definite conception. It is probable that if foreign races had 
been allowed to enter their country they would have been destroyed 
So they were brought over to be helpers in this country and at the 


same time to be preserved. It was not the first time in the history 


yf the world that a people have been preserved by subjugation to an 
We know that God promised Abraham that his seed 


ther people. 
should inherit the land of Canaan; but when He saw that in their 


have been destroyed in ¢ 
flicts with the indigenous inhabitants, he took them down to Egypt 


and kept them there in bondage four hundred years that they migh 


numerically weak condition they would 


be fitted, both by discipline and numerical increase, for the work that 


would devolve upon them. Slavery would seem to be a strange 
school in which to preserve a people, but God has a way of salting as 


well as purifying by fire. 

The Europeans, who were fleeing from their own country 
freedom and larger scope for developme 
with them in 


search of wider areas of nt 
found here an aboriginal race unable to co-operate th 
red for the construction of the material framework of the 


labors required 
new civilization. The Indians would not work, and they have suf 


fered the consequences of that indisposition. They have passed away. 
To take their places as accessories in the work to be done, God suf 


fered the African to be brought hither, who could work and would 
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work, and could endure climatic conditions of a new southern coun 
try, which Europeans could not. Two currents set across the Atlan 
tic towards the west for nigh three hundred years—the one from 
Europe, the other from Africa. The one from Africa had a crimson 
color. From that stream of human beings millions fell victims to the 
cruelties of the middle passage, and otherwise suffered from the bru- 
tai instincts of their kidnappers and enslavers. I do not know wheth- 
er Africa has been invited to the celebration of the fourth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America, but she has quite as much reason, 
if not as much right, to participate in the demonstration of that oc- 
casion as the European nations. Englishman, Hollander, and Hugue - 
not, Nigritian and Congo came together. If Europe brought the 
head, Atrica furnished the hands fora great portion of the work which 
has been achieved here, though it was the opinion of an African chief 
that the man who discovered America ought to have been imprisoned 
for having uncovered one people for destruction and opened a field 
for the oppression and suffering of another. 

But when the new Continent was opened Africa was closed. The 
veil, which was being drawn aside, was replaced, and darkness once 
more enveloped the land, for then not the country but the people were 
needed. They were to do a work elsewhere, and meanwhile their 
country was to be shut out from the view of the outside world. 


The first Africans landed in this country in the State of Virginia 
in the year 1619. Then began the first. phase of what is called the 
Negro problem. These people did not come hither of their own ac- 
cord. Theirs was not a voluntary but a compulsory expatriation. 
The problem, then, on their arrival in this country, which confronted 
the white people was how to reduce to effective and profitable servi- 
tude an alien race which it was neither possible nor desirable to as- 
similate. This gave birth to that peculiar institution, established in 
a country whose razson d'etre was that all men might enjov the “right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ Laws had to be enacted 
by Puritans, Cavaliers, and Roundheads for slaves, and every contri- 
vance had to be devised for the safety of the institution. It wasa 
difficult problem, in the effort to solve which both master aad slave 
suffered 
It would seem, however, that in the first years of African slavery 
in this country, the masters upon many of whom the relationship was 
forced, understood its provident.al origin and purpose, until after a 
while avarice and greed darkened their perceptions, and they began 
to invent reasons, drawn even from the Word of God, to justify their 


holding these people in perpetual bondage for the advantage of them- 
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selves and their children forever. But even after a blinding cupidity 
had captured the generality by its bewitching spell, there were those 
(far-sighted men, especially after the yoke of Great Britain had been 
thrown off) who saw that the abnormal relation could not be perma- 
nent under the democratic conditions established by the fundamental 
lawofthe land. It was Thomas Jefferson, the writer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, who made the celebrated utterance: “Nothing 
is more clearly written in the Book of Destiny than the emancipation 
of the blacks; and it is equally certain that the two races will never 
live in a state of equal freedom under the same Government, so in- 
surmountable are the barriers which nature, habit, and opinion have 
established between them.” 

For many years, especially in the long and weary period of the 
anti-slavery conflict, the latter part of this dictum of lefferson was 
denounced by many good and earnest men. The most intelligent of 
the colored people resented it as a prejudiced and anti-Christian con 
ception. But as the years go by and the Negroes rise in education 
and culture, and therefore in love and pride of race, and in proper 
conception of race gifts, race work and race destiny, the latter clause 
of that famous sentence is not only being shorn of its obscurity and 
repulsiveress, but is being welcomed as embodying a truth indispen 
sable to the preservation and prosperity of both races, and as pointing 
to the regeneration of the African Fatherland. There are some 
others of the race who, recognizing Jefferson's principle, would make 
the races one by amalgamation. 

It was under the conviction of the truth expressed by that states- 
man that certain gentlemen of all political shades and differing reli- 
gious views, met together in this city in the winter of 1816—'17, and 
organized the American Colonization Society. Though friendly to 
the anti-slavery idea, and anxious for the extinction of the abnormal 
institution, these men did not make their views on that subject prom- 
inent in their published utterances. They were not Abolitionisrs in 
the political or technical sense of that phrase. But their labors fur- 
nished an outlet and encouragement for persons desiring to free their 
slaves, giving them the assurance that their freedmen would be re 
turned to their Fatherland, carrying thither what light of Christianity 
and civilization they had received. Itseems a pity that this humane, 
philanthropic, and far-seeing work should have met with organized 
opposition from another band of philanthropists, who, anxious for a 
speedy deliverence of the captives, thought they saw in the Coloniza- 
tion Society an agency for riveting instead of breaking the fetters of 
the slave, and they denounced it with all the earnestness and elo 
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quence they could command; and they commanded, both among 
whites and blacks, some of the finest orators the country has ever pro 
duced. A 


the Negro and for Africa. They did their work and dissolved their 





id they did a grand work, both directly and indirectly, for 


organization. But when their work was done the work of the Col 


onization Society re 





ly began. 


In the development of the Negro question in this country the 


i 


colonizationists m ght be called the prophets and 


Ls , 
| ! yhilosophers; the 


} 


| 
abolitionists, the warriors and politicians. Colonizationists saw what 
was Coming and patiently prepared for its advent. Abolitionists at 
tacked the first phase of the Negro problem and labored for its im 
mediate solution; colonizationists looked to the last phase of the 
pre blem and labored to get D ith the whites and the blacks ready for 
it. They labored on twocontinents, in America and in Africa. Had 
they not begun as early as they did to take up lands in Africa for the 


exiles, had they waited for the abolition of s ery, it would now have 





been impossible to obtain a foothold in their fatherland for the re 
turning husts. The lonizationist, as prophet, looked at the State 
as it would be; th bolitionist, as politician yked at the State as 
it was. The politician sees the present and is possessed by it. The 
prophet sees the future and gathers inspiration from it. The polit 
cian y luence legislation ; the pr phet, although exercising great 
moral infinence, seldom has any legislative power. The agitatior 
the polit in may soon culminate in legal enactments; the teachings 
of the propnet mav require generations Delore they find embodiment 
in actior the politician has to-day; the prophet to-morrow. The 
polit n deals with facts the p et wit! eas, and leas take 
root very s y. Though nea three generations have passed away 
since J¢ rs ict S utte e. 4 more than two since the t 
ganizat { the Col t nS ety, yet the cor ept Ss they t 
forward can scarcely be said to have gained maturity, much less cu 
rency, in the public mind But the 1 nt discussions in the halls of 
Congress show that the teachings of the prophet are now beginning 
to take hold of the f tician it may take many years yet before the 
people come up to these views, and, therefore, before legislation upon 
them may be possible, but there is evidently movement in that dire¢ 


The first phase of the Negro problem was solved at Appomattox, 
after the battle of the warrior, with confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood. The institution of slavery, for which so many sacri 
fices had been made, so many of the principles of humanity had been 
violated, so many of the finer sentimeats of the heart had been sti- 


fled, was at last destroyed by violence 
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Now the nation confronts the second phase, the educational, 
and millions are being poured out by State governments and by 
individual philanthropy for the education of the freedmen, preparing 
them for the third and last phase of the problem, viz.: EMIGRATION, 
In this second phase, we have that organization, which might be 
called the successor of the old Anti-Slavery Society, taking most 
active and effective part. I mean the American Missionary Associ 
ciation. I have watched with constant gratitude and admiration the 
course and operations of that Society, especially when I remember 
that, organized in the dark days of slavery, twenty years before eman- 
cipation, it held aloft courageously the banner on which was in- 
scribed freedom for the Negro and no fellowship with his oppressors. 
And they, among the first, went South to lift the freedmen from the 


mental thraldom and moral degradation in which slavery had ieft 


him. They triumphed largely over the spirit of their opponents, 
They braved the dislike, the eontempt, the apprehension with which 
their work was at first regarded, until they succeeded by demonstrat- 
bout that 


ing the advantages of knowledge over ignorance,in brins 


iwinga 
state of things to which Mr. Henry Grady, in his last utterances, was 
able to refer with such satisfaction, viz,: that since the war the 
South spent $122,000,000 in the cause of public education, and this 
year it is pledged to spent $37,000,000, in the benefits of which the 
Negro ts a large parti ipant. 

It is not surprising that some of those who, after having been 
engaged in the noble labors of solving the first phase of the prob! 

in the great anti-slavery war—and are now confronting the second 

phase, should be unable to receive with patience the suggestion of 
the third, which is the emigration phase, when the Negro, freed in 
body and in mind, shall bid farewell to these scenes of his bondage 
and discipline and betake himself to the land of his fathers; the scen 
of larger opportunities and loftier achievements. I say it is not sur 
prising that the veterans of the past and the present should be unable 
to give much enthusiasm to the work of the future. It is not often 
given to man to Jabor successfully in the land of Egypt, in the wil- 
derness and across the Jordan. Some of the most effective workers 
must often, with eves undimmed and natural force unabated e 
down and die on the borders of full freedom, and if they live fe 
to them is like a dream. The young must take up the work. To 
old men the indications of the future are like a dream. Old men 
ire like them that dream. Young men see visions. They catch th 
spirit of the future and are able to place themselves in accord with it. 

But things are not yet ready for the solution of the third and last 

7 
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phase of the problem. Things are not ready in this country among 
whites or blacks. The industrial condition of the South is not pre- 
pared for it. Things are not yet ready in Africa for a complete 
exodus. Europe is not ready; she still thinks that she can take and 
utilize Africa for her own purposes. She does not yet understand 
that Africa is to be free for the African or for nobody. Therefore 
she is taking up with renewed vigor, and confronting again, with 
determination, the African problem. Englishmen, Germans, Italians, 
Belgians, are taking up territory and trying to wring from the grey- 
haired mother of civilization the secret of the ages. Nothing has 
come down from Egypt so grand and impressive as the Sphinxes 
that look at you with calm and emotionless faces, guarding theit 
secret to-day as they formerly guarded the holy temples. They are 
a symbol of Africa. She will not be forced. She only can reveal 
her secret. Her children trained in the house of bondage will show 
it to the world. Some have already returned and have constructed 
an independent nation as a beginning of this work on her western 
borders. 

It is a significant fact that Africa was completely shut up until 
the time arrived for the emancipation of her children in the Western 
World. When Jefferson and Washington and Hamilton and Patrick 
Henry were predicting and urging the freedom of the slave, Mungo 
Park was beginning that series of explorations by English enterprise 
which has just ended in the expedition of Stanley. Just about the 
time that England proclaimed freedom throughout her colonies, the 
brothers Lander made the great discovery of the mouth of the Niger ; 
and when Lincoln issued the immortal proclamation, Livingstone 
was unfolding to the world that wonderful region which Stanley 
has more fully revealed and which is becoming now the scene of 
the secular and religious activities of Christendom. The King of 
the Belgians has spent fortunes recently in opening the Congo and 
in introducing the appliances of civilization, and by a singular coin- 
cidence a bill has been brought forward in the United States Senate 
to assist the emigration of Negroes to the Fatherland just at the time 
when that philanthropic monarch has despatched an agent tothis coun- 
try to invite the co-operation in his great work of qualified freedmen. 
This is significant. 

What the King of the Belgians has just done is an indication of 
what European Powers will do when they have exhausted them 
selves in costly experiments to utilize white men as colonists in 
Africa. They will then understand the purpose of the Almighty in 
having permitted the exi'e agd bondage of the Africans, and they will 
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see that for Africa’s redemption the Negro is the chosen instrument. 
They will encourage the establishment and building up of such 
Statesas Liberia. They will recognize the scheme of the Coloniz- 
ation Society as the providential one. 

The little nation which has grown up on that coast as a result of 
the efforts of this Society, is now taking hold upon that Continent 
in a manner which, owing to inexperience, it could not do in the 
past. The Liberians have introduced a new article into the com- 
merce of the world—the Liberian coffee. They are pushing to the 
interior, clearing up the forests, extending the culture of coffee, 
sugar, cocoa, and other tropical articles, and are training the aborig- 
ines ir. the arts of civilization and in the principles of Christianity. 
The Republic occupies five hundred miles of coast with an elastic 
interior. It has a growing commerce with various countries of 
Europe and America. No one who has visited that country and has 
seen the farms on the banks of the rivers and in the interior, the 
workshops, the schools, the churches, and other elements and instru- 
ments of progress will say that the United States, through Liberia, 
is not making a wholesome impression upon Africa—an impression 
which, if the members of the American Congress understocd, they 
would not begrudge the money required to assist a few hundred 
thousand to carry on in that country the work so well begun. They 
would gladly spare them from the laboring element of this great 
nation to push forward the enterprises of civilization in their Father- 
land, and to build themselves up on the basis of their race man- 
hood. 

If there is an int.liigent Negro here to night | will say to him, 
let me take you with me in imagination to witness the new creation 
or development on that distant shore; I will not paint you an 
imaginary picture, but will describe an historical fact ; I wi!l tell you 
of reality. Going from the coast through those depressing alluvial 
plains which fringe the eastern and western borders of the Continent, 
you reach, after a few miles’ travel, the first high or undulating coun- 
try, which, rising abruptly from the swamps, enchants you with its 
solidity, its fertility, its verdure, its refreshing and healthful breezes. 
You go further, and you stand upon a higher elevation where the 
wind sings more freshly in your ears, and your heart beats fast as 
you survey the continuous and unbroken forests that stretch away 
from your feet to the distant horizon. The melancholy cooing of 
the pigeons in some unseen retreat, or the more entrancing music ol 
livelier and picturesque songsters alone disturb the solemn and 
almost oppressive solitude. You hear no human sound and see the 


f 


traces of no human presence. You decline to pursue your adventur- 
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ous journey. You refuse to penetrate the lonely forest that confronts 
you. You return to the coast, thinking of the long ages which have 
elapsed, the seasons which, in their onward course, have come and 
gone, leaving those solitudes undisturbed. You wonder when and 
how are those vast wildernesses to be made the scene of human 
activity and to contribute to human wants and happiness. Finding 
m0 answer to your perplexing question you drop the subject from 
your thoughts. After a few years—a very few it may be—you return 
to those scenes. To your surprise and gratification your progress 
is no longer interrupted by the inconvenience of bridle-paths and 


tangled vines. The roads are open and clear. You miss the trou- 
] 


blesome creeks and drains which, on your previous journey, harass¢ 

and fatigued you. Bridges have been constructed, and without any 
f the former weariness you find yourself again on the summit, 
where in loneliness you had stood some time before. What do you 
now see? The gigantic trees have disappeared, houses have sprung 
up on every side. As far as the eye can see the roofs of comfortable 
and homelike cottages peep through the wood. The waving corn 
and rice and sugar cane, the graceful and fragrant coffee tree, the 
umbrageous cocoa, orange, and mango plum have taken the place « 

the former sturdy denizens of the forest. What has brought about 
the change? The Negro emigrant has arrived from America, and 
slender though his facilities have been, has produced these wonderful 


revolutions. You look beyond and take in the forests that now 


appear on the distant horizon. You catch glimpses of native villages 
embowered in plantain trees, and you say these als> shall be brought 
under civilized infiuences, and you feel yourself lifted into manho 


the spirit of the teacher and guide and missionary comes upon y 


nd you say, “There, below me and beyond lies the world into 
which I must go There must I cast my lot. I feel I have a mes- 
sage to it, or a work in it and the sense that there are thousands 
dwelling there, some ot v m you iy touch, some of wil 1) 
may influence, some of whom may love you or be loved by ye 
thrills you with a strange joy and expectation, and it is a thrill 
which you can never forget; for ever and anon it comes upon 


you with increased intensity. In that hour vou are born again You 


hear for evermore the call ringing in your ears, “Come over and 
help us 
These are the visions that lie before tbe Liberian settler who has 


turned away from the coast. This is the view that exercises such an 





influence upon his imagination, and gives such tone to his character, 





making him an independent and productive man on the Continent 


of his fathers. 
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As | have said, this is no imaginary picture, but the embodiment 
of sober history. Liberia, then, is a fact, an aggressive and pro- 
pressive fact, with a great deal in its past and everything in its future 
that is inspiring and uplifting. 

It occupies one of the most charming countries in the western 
portion of that Continent. It has been called by qualified judges the 
garden spot of West Africa. I love to dwell upon the memories of 
scenes which I have passed through in the interior of that land. | 
have read of countries which I have not visited—the grandeur of 
the Rocky Mountains and the charms of the Yosemite Valley, and 
my imagination adds to the written description and becomes a gal 
lery of delightful pictures. But of African scenes my memory is a 
treasure-house in which | delight to revel. I have distinctly before 
me the days and dates when I came into contact with their inex- 
haustible beauties. Leaving the coast line, the seat of malaria, and 
where are often seen the remains of the slaver’s barracoons, which 
always give an impression of the deepest melancholy, I come to the 
high table-lands with their mountain scenery and lovely valleys. 
their meadow streams and mountain rivulets, and there amid the 
glories of a changeless and unchanging nature, I have taken off my 
shoes, and on that consecrated ground adored the God and Father 
of the Africans. 

This is the country and this is the work to which the American 
Negro is invited. This is the opening for him which, through the 
labors of the American Colonization Society, has been effected. 
The organization is more than a co/onfzation society, more than an 
emigration society. Jt might with equal propriety, and perhaps with 
greater accuracy, be called the African Repatriation Society ; or 
since the idea of planting towns and introducing extensive cultiva 
tion of the soil is included in its work, it might be called the African 
Repatriation and Colonization Society, for then you bring in a 
somewhat higher idea than mere colonization—the mere settling of a 
new country by strangers—you bring in the idea of restoration, of 
compensation to a race and country much and long wronged. 

Colonizationists, notwithstanding all that has been said against 
them, have always recognized the manhood of the Negro, and 
been willing to trust him to take care of himself. They have 
always recognized the inscrutable providence by which the African 
was brought to these shores. They have always taught that he 
was brought hither to be trained out of his sense of irresponsibility 
to a knowledge of his place as a factor in the great work of human- 
ity ; and that after having been thus trained he could find his proper 
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sphere of action only in the land of his origin to make a way for himself. 
They have believed that it has not been given tothe white man to 
fix the intellectual or spiritual status of this race. They have recog- 
nized that the universe is wide enough, and God's gifts are varied 
encugh to allow the man of Africa to find out a path of his own 
within the circle of genuine human interests, and to contribute from 
the field of his particular enterprise to the resources —material, intel- 
lectual, and moral—of the great human family. 

But will the Negro go to do this work ? 

Is he willing to separate himself from a settled civilization which 
he has helped to build up to betake himself to the wilderness of his 
ancestral home and begin anew a career on his own responsibility ? 

I believe that he is. And if suitable provision were made for 
their departure to-morrow hundreds of thousands would avail them- 
selves of it. The African question, or the Negro problem, is upon the 
country, and it can no more be ignored than any other vital interest. 
The chfef reason, it appears to me, why it is not more seriously dealt 
with is because the pressure of commercial and political exigencies 
does not allow time and leisure to the stronger and richer elements 
of the nation to studyit. It is not a question of color simply--that 
is a superficial accident. It lies deeper than color. It is a question 
of race, which is the outcome not only of climate, but of generations 
subjected to environments which have formed the mental and moral 
constitution. 

It is a question in which two distinct races are concerned. This 
is not a question then purely of reason. It is a question also of in 
stinct. Races feel: observers theorize. 

The work to be done beyond the seas is not to be a reproduction 
of what we see inthis country. It requires, therefore, distinct race 
perception and entire race devotion. It 1s not to be the healing up 
of an old sore, but the unfolding of a new bud, an evolution; the 
development of a new side of God's character and a new phase of 
humanity. God said to Moses, “I am that I am ;” or, more exactly, 
“I shall be that I shall be.” Each race sees from its own standpoint 
a different side of the Almighty. The Hebrews could not see or 
serve God in the land of the Egyptians; no more can the Negro 
under the Anglo-Saxon. He can serve man here. He can furnish 
the labor of the country, but to the inspiration of the country he 
must ever be an alien. 

In that wonderful sermon of St. Paul on Mars Hill in which he 
declared that God hath made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath deterinined the bounds 
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of their habitation, he also said, “In Him we live and move and 
have our being.” Now it cannot be supposed that in the types and 
races which have already displayed themselves God has exhausted 
himself. It is by God in us, where we have freedom to act out our- 
selves, that we do each our several work and live out into action, 
through our work, whatever we have within us of noble and wise 
and true. What we do is, if we are able to be true to our nature, the 
representation of some phase of the Infinite Being. If we live and 
move and have our being in Him, God also lives, and moves, and has 
His being in us. This is why slavery of any kind is an outrage. It 
spoils the image of God as it strives to express itself through the 
individual or the race. As in the Kingdom of Nature, we see in 
her great organic types of being, in the movement, changes, and 
order of the elements, those vast thoughts of God, so inthe great 
types of man, in the various races of the world, as distinct in char- 
acter as in work, in the great divisions of character, we see the will 
and character and consciousness of God disclosed to us. According 
to this truth a distinct phase of God's character is set forth to be 
wrought out into perfection in every separate character. As in 
every form of the inorganic universe we see some noble variation of 
God's thought and beauty, so in each separate man, in each separate 
race, something of the absolute is incarnated. The whole of man 
kind is a vast representation of the Deity. Therefore we cannot 
extinguish ary race either by conflict or amalgamation without serious 
responsibility. 

You can easily see then why one race overshadowed by another 
should long to express itself—should yearn for the opportunity to 
let out the divinity that stirs within it. This is why the Hebrews 
cried to God from the depths of their affliction in Egypt, and this is 
why thousands and thousands of Negroes in the South are longing 
to go to the land of their fathers, They are not content to remain 
where everything has been done on the line of another race. They 
long for the scenes where everything is to be done under the influence 
of a new racial spirit, under the impulse of new skies and the inspi 
ration of a new development. Only those who are fit for this new 
work, who believe in the race—have faith in its future—a prophetic 
insight into its destiny from a consciousness of its possibilities. The 
inspiration of the race is in the race. 

Only one race has furnished the prophets for humanity—the 
Hebrew race ; and before they were qualified to do this they had to 
go down to the depths of servile degradation. Only to them were 
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revealed those broad and pregnant principles upon which every race 
can stand and work and grow; but for the special work ot each race 
the prophets arise among the people themselves. 

What is pathetic about the situation is, that numbers among 
whites and blacks are disposed to ignore the seriousness and im- 
portance of the question. They seem to think it a question for 
political manipulation and to be dealt with by partizan statesmanship 
not recognizing the fact that the whole country is concerned. | 
freely admit the fact, to which attention has been recently called 
that there are many Africo-Americans who have no more to do with 
Africa than with Iceland, but this does not destroy the truth that 
there are llions whose life is bound up with that continent. It is to 
them that the message comes from their brethren across the deep 


Come over and help us.” 


AN ABLE AND TIMELY ADDRESS. 

We are glad to see that the address recently delivered by Dr. E 

W. Blyden,of Liberia, West Africa, on the Seventy-third Anniversary 

of the American Colonization Society, has been published. Itstheme 

“The African Problem, and the Method of its Solution,” is one of the 

most imp« iestions of the day. Dr. Blyden views the subject 

from its practical side, and handles it in a thoughtful and eloquent 
way. 

ist to discuss the perplexing 

present purpose is to call the 

it, to a discussion of it by one 

fully,and from a standpoint which 

understanding. Dr. Blyden is a 

f the West India Islands, he has 

his youth, and has won a high rank 


ars of » age 


LETTER FROM MR. MOSES CADE. 


On the 24th of July, 1889, at the invitation of Anthony White, a 


asl 


colored man_ who lives on “Iron Ore,” I addressed a letter to Moses 
Cade, who had recently left Muskogee, I. T., for Liberia. A few days 
since I received this letter in reply. I publish it that it may give in 
formation to others who may desire to know about Liberia. 

Very truly, 


W. HO. ROBERT, 
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M y Dear Friend ; 

Your kind letter duly reached me, and I now hasten to 
answer the same. By this letter you will know that I reached this 
country safely. 

I was forty days on my journey from Muskogee, Indian Territory 
to Grand Bassa, Liberia. Tne passage was pretty good. Myself and 
Clarissa, my wife, are well, and we had a pleasant time of it, so much 
so that 1 cannot grumble. My land is drawn, my house is built, and 
I and Clarissa are living in it; the ground is in cultivation. Bread 
stuffs are coming up beautifully, and | am truly happy, under my own 
vine and fig tree. 

1 have to say to you, come to the land of the Negro race. I am 
aman in the true sense here. 1 know the climate will suit your 
wife. All I have to say to you is, bring all that want to come; there is 
plenty of land here, and good land it is. The people here are kind- 
hearted and full of hospitality to strangers, helping them all they 
can ; so have no fears, but come to Liberia. Thisis our home, where 
we can truly praise the Lord who made us, under the flag of liberty- 
the “Lone Star of Liberia.” Now, I shall look for you, and may the 
God of righteousness protect you all the way along. 

Articles I would advise you especially to bring when you come 
A whip-saw and whip-saw files, carpenter's hand-saw and files, a 
hatchet and an axe; a keg of nails (4s and 8s), window and door 
hinges and locks; ana also a broad-axe. These will be necessary in 
building your house. 

[ am your old friend, 
Moses CADE. 
Fortsville, St. John's River, Grand 
Bassa County, Liberia. 
From The Washington Post 
THE ONLY SATISFACTORY SOLUTION 

Rev. Benjamin Gaston, a tall, gray-whiskered colored man, is 
the prime mover in this latest colonization scheme for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of his people. He was born near the Georgia 
and Florida State line, about sixty-two years ago. When a boy he 
was made a slave and remained so until emancipated by the proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln. After the war he was sent to Africa 
by the American Colonization Society, and since that time has 
become a coffee planter in Liberia. 

He has watched the progress his race has been making in this 
country for some years, until about five years ago he came here de- 
termined to devise some means to induce his brethren to return to 
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Africa. i i the fact that many are will- 
ing to go to Africa, if they could be transported there, and with this 
object in view he, together with a number of others, organized the 
United States and Congo National Emigration Steamship Company. 
in this city, on June 26, 1886. 

“T live about 12 miles from the sea coast on the St. John’s river, 
he said to a Post reporter yesterday, and “ Liberia is one of the best 
countries on the face of the earth. It is a healthy region, and the soil 
is extremely fertile. All the tropical fruits can be raised there, and 
it is a great country for coffee, chocolate, tobacco, and ginger. |! 
have seen tobacco there 12 feet in height. Some attempt has been 
made to raise cotton, but the rainy season causes the balls to rot. 

“ The climate is very agreeable, and ranges from 76 to 98 degrees the 
year round. We have a rainy season, but the c!imate ts delightful usu 
ally. Our educational fac 
very few foreigners among our people, most of them being Germans 
and English. Of the 40,000 civilized Negroes in Liberia, about 20,000 
of them are from this country, who have gone over there since their 
emancipation. The uncivilized part of the community, those who 
live in the remote districts from the coast, are not by any means 
savage. 

“I have been lecturing through the South and West among my 
people since I have been here, telling them of the great advantages 
of Liberia. There are over 200,000 people who would willingly go 

T 
I 


back if they could. yelieve Colonization will solve the question as 


} 
to the future of the colored race better than any other thing that has 


ever been devised. 

“Many of them, of course, will claim that this is their country, and 
they have the right to remain here if they so desire. No one will 
gainsay that, but by immigration they take themselves out of the 
position of dependents upon the white race, and go to a land filled 
with greater possibilities for them than this country can ever afford. 

“Our country is governed entirely by Negroes, and is modeled 
upon the system of the United States. Every man is free, and has 
an equal voice in all government matters. The emigrant, if he proves 
a good citizen, can make himself somebody, and there is always a 
chance for his advancement, both politically and socially. 

“What does the Liberian Government do to assist emigrants ? 

“It offers, as an inducement to immigration, to give twenty-five 
acres of land to a married man and ten acresto asingle man, and 
provide him with farming utensils. For the first six months, or un- 
til his crops are ready for market, the settler is furnished with his 


provisions. 
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The Languages of Africa. &? 

“ With such favorable conditions awaiting him, I hope Congress 

will settle tne race problem by providing for the exodus of all my 

people who desire to leave. [t 1s the only satisfactory solution of the 
problem, to my mind, and I hope it will be done.” 
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INTOXICANTS SHIPPED TO WEST AFRICA, 


SOME current statements in regard to the quantity of ardent 
spirits exported from Boston to Africa need correction. Two years 
ago we published a table giving the amount and value of rum and 
other spirits exported from Boston during each year from June 30, 
1883, to June 30, 1887. It has since been stated that a contract had 
been entered intc to supply 3,000 gz ule ns a day for seven years to be 
exported to Africa, making over a million gallonsa year. If any such 
was made, it certainly has not been carried out. As the result of 
inquiries made at the Boston Custom House we are glad to say that 
there has been a great decrease in the amount of ardent spirits sent 
to Africa from this port. The following table gives the exportations 
of rum and other spirits since July 1, 1882, down to the first of April 
of this year. In each case the year ends with July first. 

Gallons Exported. Year. Gallons Exported. 
737,23> 1557 640,205 

694,710 

° cece . ° 297,008 

To April 1, 1890 (9 mont ths 67,302 

If the exportations for the remaining three months m 1890, 
should be at the rate of the previous nine months, the amount ex- 
ported would be 209,127 gallons. Now this is 209,127 gallons too 
much,but it is pleasant to notice that it is nearly a third less in amount 
than the exports of the preceding year, and only one third, and in 
some cases one fourth, the amount of several preceding years. It 
seems that in the two years and nine months since July 1, 1888, 
1,159,026 gallons have been exported to Africa. While we rejoice 
over the decrease tiiat we can chronicle, there should be no s!acken- 
ing of effort to put a complete stop to this nefarious traffic. 


THE LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 

THE ianguages of Africa are not mere jargons of sound, as they 
first appear to us, and as, in fact, any foreign language first appears 
tous. Most of the languages of Africa are euphonious, etymological 
and simple. In some respects there is considerable order. As for 
instance, Wa prefixed to the essential word of a country refers to the 
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people ; the prefix M means man or individual; UY means place or 
locality ; and AZ indicates the language of the people. So that Wago 

go, is the people of Gogo; Mgogo is a Gogo man ; Ugogo is the coun 

try of Gogo; and Kigogy is the language of Gogo. It would, there- 
fore, be improper to speak of the people of Wagogo, or of the Mgogo 
man or woman, or of the country of Ugogo, and the “ Kigogo lan 
guage ;" it would be tautology. There are no silent letters in these 
African languages ; they are mostly spelt, and should be pronounced, 
phonetically; and nearly all of the nounsand verbs have an etymo 

logical meaning. In speaking, this is much assisted by peculiar empha- 
sis of voice and gesticulation. On account of this etymological char 

acteristic, if a person or thing essentialy changes character, the name 
is changed ; so that two rivers flowing into one does not retain the 
name of either, but takes on anew name. Ifa river of usually even 


current becomes permanently obstructed, or finds a new channel, or 
from some cause becomes nearly dry. it assumes a new name. Some 
great or strange event in a person's life changes his name; so of a 
place or country. 
AFRICAN FORESTS. 

THE great forest through which Stanley recently passed, which 
he estimated to cover 246,000 square miles, is only a small part of the 
great African forest which extends almost unbrokenly from the west 
coast, in the Gaboon and Owowe regions, with a width of several 
hundred miles to the great lakes. This belt of timber, trending away 
to the heart of the Continent in a direction a little south of east, is 
perhaps the greatest forest region in the world. A part of it strikes 
south of the Congo at the great northern bend of that river, and the 
country embraced within the big curve is covered with a compact 
forest, the towering and wide-spreading trees shutting out a large 


forests, completely shut out from the 





part of the sunlight. In these 
rest of the world, live hundreds of thousands of people who are al 
most unknown to the tribes living in the savanna region outside. It 
was in great clearings made in these forests that Kund and Lappen 
deck discovered some of the most notable villages yet found in Afri 
ca, where well-built huts, with gable roofs, line both sides of a neatiy- 
kept street that stretches away for eight or nine miles. These vil- 
lages are even more interesting than the street-towns in the more 
sparsely timbered regions south of them, which were regarded as 
very wonderful when they were first discovered by Wissmann. 
Last year the Commercial Company, which is investigating the 
trade resources of the Congo, sent its steamer, the “Roi des Belges,’ 
up the Ikatti river into this great timber land, and the eyplorers de 
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scribed the country along the banks as covered with an almost im 
penetrable virgin torest. It is a veritable ocean of verdure, from 
which emerges here and there a wooden mountain. Greenfell pene- 
trated the forest for long distances on several southern tributaries of 
the Cengo, and on the upper courses of these rivers he sometimes 
found the wide-spreading branches forming a complete roof above 
the stream 


F 4d Hf rp , ) Mn P ple. 
WEST AFRICAN WISDOM. 

It has generally been supposed, and even Humboldt lent some 
countenance to the idea, that the savage people of Africa have no 
real thought, and that their minds are almost as denuded as their 
bodies. But this is a very grave mistake, as the proverbs, songs, say- 
ings, and legends of some of the West African tribes attest. Of 
the Yorubas particularly and their neighbors a missionary bishop 
says, ‘“ There is scarcely an idea excited in the mind, or an object 
presented to the eye, but it is accompanied by some sententious aph 
orism founded cna close observance of men and manners, and in 
many cases of a decidedly moral tendency.” The Yorubas say of a 
proverb itself that “It is the horse of conversation. When the con 
versation flags, a proverb revives it. Proverbs and conversation 
follow each other."”” The Wolofs, another West African tribe, seem 
to me to show the most wit and point in their sayings; for many of 
them are almost equal to those of Persia and Arabia. To show this 
I give a few of their utterances; “‘ Not to know this is bad; not to 
wish to know is worse.” “If you know the beginning well, the end 
will not trouble you.” “To love the king is not bad; but a king who 
loves you is better.” “Running about gives no scholars.” The last is 
quite like our own concerning the “rolling stone" which “ gathers 
no moss.” 

They say, again: “Though the wolf be lean, he can contend with 
the goat.” “He who wishes to blow out his brains need not fear their 
being blown out by others.”” “Before healing others, heal thyself.” 
The last is certainly very much like the scriptural mote and beam. 
Even if it prove to have been borrowed, the new shaping of it would 
go to show no little mental perception. The Wolofs also say “Lies, 
however numerous, will be caught by truth when it rises up “He 
who wears too fine clothes shall go about in rags."" ‘One must talk 
little and listen much.” 

Their saying that “the one who covers himself with cotton 
should not approach the fire"’ matches ours about throwing stones 
and living in glass houses. Our “fine words butter no parsnips”’ 1s 
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the equivalent of one of their proverbs which says, “The best words 
give no food, rainst attempting impossibilities they say, “To 
place one’s self before the sun does not prevent its continuing in its 


path.” The extravagance of human wishes is set up in this: “Noth- 


+ 


ing can suthce a man except that which he has not 
The following, also, are quite pa “ The rivulet is not a king, 
1e who would cross it remov lis shoes.” “When the mouse 
“He to whom God gives, has.” 
ears from the ass.” “He who 
not a woman; she will tell 
ym panion “Hold a true friend 


thee when fowls cut their teeth 


tin one of the “Greek Ka- 
In the Oji tongue 
lies, the mice rejoice,” 
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kingdoms of Tieba, Kong and Benduku, and also with the chiefs of 
a number of the smaller States on the way to the sea, thereby obtain- 
ing their consent to French protectorates. While this was being 
done, other ageats were busy in other directions, so that now France 
has “an unbroken track from the Senegal river to the lvory coast 
on the Gulf of Guinea, including a vast area lying behind the British 
»f Gambia and Sierra Leone and the Republic of Liberia, 
creased her African possessions within four years about 
i miles north and south of Senegal. This indicates 
yn of being left h l : > f 
which recent [ l ‘ n Or u sO won- 
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be sure of being employed in order to get a start. This new enter- 
prise will afford to such ample openings; and in a short while the 
countries east of Liberia—the rich valley of the Niger—will be full of 
busy farmers, mechanics and engineers, from the Negro population of 
the South. 


This recent effort of the Government of Liberia to discharge its 
bonded debt, and to place itself in line with the progressive move- 


ments of the age, is deserving of all praise and encourage ment. 


STEAMSHIP COMMUNICATION WITH WEST AFRICA 


A committee representing the business men of Philadelphia and 
of the Board of Trade of that city, recently visited Washington 
to invoke the aid of Congress in the establishment of a line of 
monthly steamers to carry the mails to and from the West coast of 
Africa. 


The Memorial which, ai this instance, was presented in both Hous- 


es of Congress, calls attention to the fact that the commerce of Africa 
is attracting the attention of leading commercial nations, and that 
the share of England therein at this time is estimated at $125,000,000 


annually. The memorial sets forth that the annual value of the trad 
of the United States with Africa is comparatively small and insig 
nificant, yet not one of the nations whose agents and citizens are now 


engaged in the expioration of that vast Continent, with a view to the 


opening of new markets for the products and the surplus of manu- 
facturing civilization, has a deeper ymmercial interest in this devel- 
opment than the United States, which has, through its daughter, the 
Republic of Liberia, an access to the Niger and Central Soudan re- 
gions of interior Africa, not surpassed anywhere. The memorial fur- 
her expre:s?s the belief that the establishment ofa line of monthly 


steamers between the United States and West Africa would promote 
| 

American commerce and tend to the extension of freedom, humani 

ty, civilization and Christianity in one of the richest marts and most 


populous portions ol the gl be. 


“THE GRAND COUNTRY OF LIBERIA 
Rev. Ezekiel Ezra Smith, Minister Resident and Consul General 
of the United States at Monrovia, gives, in the following letter, his 
impressions of a recent examination of the leading settlements on the 


sea-coast of what he calls “ the grand country of Liberia.’ 












































Items of Intelligence. 


Legation of the United States, 
Monrovia, Liberia, April 1 
Dear Sir: 





Since I wrote you last I have seei much of Liberia visited 
Palmas, met with the different churches and saw somet! yperat 


the institutions there. I had the pleaure to meet Bishops Ferguson and T: 
and the leading men generally. I was much 
Bishop Ferguson to ascertain the nigh hopes he entertained for 





slighted while conversing 
Li 


prosperity. The bishop is doing effective work. The. emigrants last sett 
Cape Palmas are doing well. The bullock and cart are considerably « 


at this point 


beria’s fu 





» T5go. 


From Cape Palmas I went to Sinoe, the home of Hon. Z. B. Roberts, associ 


ate justice of the supreme court, Hon. James J. Ross 
Senator Fuller and other gentlemen of influence, who, 








sitions as offic als of the Government, have farms at 
Sinoe in 1888 are moving on more and more successfully 

I next had the pleasure to spend a few days at Grand Bassa, which 
Lower and Upper Buchanan ani Edina. Grand Bassa surpasses eit! 
towns or settlements above mentioned in point of commercial transa 
While there I met some of the emigrants who came in May, 138s. They a 
to be doing well and seem contented 

On the rsth ult., in company with Hon. C. T. O. King, Ho H 
Williams, mayor of Monrovia, Col. A. D. Williams, Judge Dennis and a n 


‘ 


f other gentlemen, I embarked for Grand Cape Mount on a small sailing 





We encountered a most tempestuous voyage, arriving at Cape Mount 





morning of the 17th, being quite wet and much fatigued. Hon. C. T.O. King ,1 
lf and others of the party called out to the settlement where the emigrant 

located. After visittng each individual house and after looking at t! 

promising farms, a meeting ofall the new-comers was held at the school |! 

yes, they have built themselves a school house ir the center of the set 


thé meeting short speeches were made by Mr. King and myself. Afterward r 














5 are 
fa) 
() 
t. At 
rks 


by different persons of the emigrants were mad Each one express ! self 
contented. Their farms, consisting in flee, cassada, potatoes, yams, « :, 

coa, | tains, bananas, ginger, rice. &c., Xc., are as pretty as any Ih seen 
inthe country. They have evidently, nsidering the surroundings, dune 1 
markably wel I also visited the P. E. mission at Cape Mount and ved 
somewhat of its workings I think it is ng a great, yea good w Cape 
Mount is indeed fine | tion ofthis intrv 

\ \ y truly 
E. E. Smit 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 

BistHtor TAYLOR is again in the United States in good healct He says 
**Qur missions in Africa are devel ping most en lraging ly This year w ex 
ceed any in the past in preparing miss houses. We have just completed the 
pairs of the Monrovia Seminary building, and will, by July, complete t repairs 
of the Cape Palmas Seminary. We will ihis year (D. V.) rebuild the S ary at 
White Plains enty-three milesfron M >nrovia ythe St. Paul’s rive yd 
battle-ground of Ann Wilkins---also, repair our church in Cape Palmas, and build 
two mission-houses for new missions in North Liberia. All this belongs properiy 








go 


to the ol 
fur the 
by the 
manne 
pos¢ Ss, « 


1 


THE 





f God. t 
s year I 
mence in 
} 1 +} 
FRENCH 
to the int 








IN WEstT AFRICA.-—-The French j y of exten 





Tt 7S of Late Lege NCE. 





funds 


) work of our Society, and they are furnishing the 


1 except for the Cape Palmas Seminary. 


We expect, 
and have all these 





the money lor passage, 
A it a dozen houses for 
Cavall r r and Kru Coast 


und for school pur 
Missions 


hapel 


last ye 


ading so far as 





llowed out rT} 





Senegambia is systematic 


expeditions down the | 


heir influence, and they are n 


inea, Captain Binger’s exp 
yuth almost unknown before. Tl 
flowing southward to the Gu 


t merely rising 


ge of mountains, 
sited befor y any I 


y Mohamm 


lropean, w: 


habitants, exclusive 


foun s way to Salaga, on tl 
Ss ¢ from the Gold Coa 
ng tI French possessions 

Liberia from further exte 


Dahor 
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g2 Items of Intelligence July, 


some are for the Transvaal, others for Swaziland, Matabele-land, and Mashona- 





land. The excitement began in 1886, when there were only a dozen such com- 
panies in London, and the largest capital did not exceed £136,000. The follow 

. In 1888 there were forty-two, their capital nsing 
dred, the capital mounting still higher ; 


ing year there were twenty-one 





to millions, and in 1889 there were a 
that of The African Association is £2,000,00 “Some of these companies are 


honorable and solid, but they can be counted on the fingers,” says 7he Cape May 


ests in South 





GERMAN STEAMSHIP SERVICE TO East AFRICA,—German int 
wunication with Germany, and 





eastern Africa now require rapid ar 





) service 





the Government is about to conclude a contract for a monthly steamsh 
betwee nan Colonies in East Africa. The compact ts to 
} 


be for ten years, and the terminal port will be Cape Natal or Velagoa Bay 


he G 


Hamburg and t 








steamers are to touch at one Dutch, Belgian and Portuguese port, respec 





The average speed is to be 1 knots per hour; there are to be th n voyages 
per annum and return, and the German Government is to pay a yearly subsidy of 


at Germany founds colonies, opens up trade, and 




















nnect has four tl sand seven hundred squa 
each forty rger. India is ten times 
ly three than India nd yet out of 
i tw 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE ha ynducte t ! 
erations with closed doors, and 1 le information of its proc:edings can 
reach the public till its conclusions eviewed by the I wers which have taken 
part in the Conferenc Many difficult questions arise, especially in regard to the 
1 ght of search of vessels which 1 yt spect f tr ling 1 siaves It is to be 
hope that there will te som I t si this Conference I t t its 
n ergies not be e , in the passing of re 1S 
SWEDEN seems clesiro f taking its share in 
I Mr. Sachrissen is the leader of a project 
t Ny 100 Swedis tisans having ente 
ver three year The intent to f tat 
Tanganyika in the direction of the \ 1 Nyar 
suppressio! f the slave-trade 1,5 native 
4, 25,006 it is estimated H eacy rthe ente 
have i T »a ! 
int ivi l i 
ne the 4 ‘ 
AFKICAN Ivory is the st , the finest quality mes from 
e interior The tust f the Af hant are larger t those of any othe 
country Both the ma nd f > elephant have large isks, wl n India 
the tusks of the female « hant are very sm The average weight of a tusk 1s 
from twenty to fifty pounds, but s t s they are nine or ten feet long, and 
weigh one hundred and sixty pounds each. The st of ivory has trebled in the 
ist thirty-five years, selling now for three dollars a pound. It is said that a pais 
f tusks are often worth $s5,00 Zat ar is the great African market for ivory, 
$ point ; shipped by merchants to India, London, Hamburg, etc. The 
rading centre in the interior is Tabara, in Myamwesi, where various 




















1890. ] Ltems of Intelligence. OF 


caravan routes meet. The trader equips his caravan at ZanziLar, and places it 


in the hands of an Arab, who goes from Bagamoyo to Tabara 


GUN AND Guns are playing havoc in Africa. A gloomy picture of the re 
sult of commercial intermingling is given by Joseph Thomson, the African explor- 
er. He speaks from personal experience, and his testimony is entitled to respect 
and credence. He says that the efforts of the missionaries are practically nulli- 
fied by the rapid demoralization of the natives produced by importations of gin 





and guns by Western merchants. He holds that the slave trade is far less injuri- 
ous than are the evils wrought by intoxicating liquors. He sees no hope of pre 
venting Africa from sinking stil] deeper in the scale of savagery and degradation, 
except through the united action of the so-called Christian nations in keeping 
from her the body and soul-destroying agencies which this trade has introduced 
so extensively among her degraded populations. This is another of the many ap 
peals made to Christendom. When will the cry of the Dark Continent be heeded, 
Send us the gospel, not rum—the school and the church, not the weapons of war 
fare ? 

MOHAMMADEN UNIVERsITY.—The Dayanodaya of Bombay furnishes the 
following account of the University in Garouin in Morocco, Northern Africa, 
which is the great educational centre of the Moslems: “The students number 
about seven hundred, and there are forty professors. Work begins between half- 
past two and five in the morning, according to the season. The first instruction 
consists of comments on the Koran. At sunrise the second batch of professors— 
about a dozen or so--discourse on law and dogma, In the afternoon grammar and 
rhetoric are taught, and later, logic, astronomy, arithmetic, geography, history- 
Mussu! man literature, and the science of talismanic numbers, or the determination 
he 





by calculation of the influence of angels, spirits, and stars on future events. 
fore-determination of the conqueror and the conquered in a coming war or battle 
seems to be a special branch. There is the greatest difficulty in obtaining a pro 
fessor intimate with the principles of the science in its entirety. There are no 
examinations. Every professor is supposed to know those among his hearers who 
are worthy of diplomas The diplomas are very } 


ee 


ighly valued and give the hold 
ers great prestige in the Moslem wor 


A MISSION BY MOSLEM PROFEssORs. The Porte is contemplating sending 
to those regions in Africa inhabited by Mussulmans a mission of about a dozen 
Arabian Professors, learned in the faith of Islam, to report upon the conditon of 
the people of that creed and their present religious outlook. It is thought neces 
hese teachers for the universal instruction of the natives of the 





sary to distribute 
tenets of the Moslem creed. The mission is expected to start after the month of 
Ramadan.---7/e London 7imes 


THE ASCENT OF MouNT KILIMA NJARo.—A German expedition, under 
the direction of Dr. Meyer, has succeeded in reaching the top of this marvelous 
peak of Central Africa, which stands only three degrees south of the eq 


Che expedition was working for sixteen days at a height of over 13,000 feet, make 





ing four ascents tothe Kibo summit and three to the Mawenzi summit. Here, 
surrounded with perpetual ice, they found the crater of the great Kibo Mountain, 
having a diameter of about 6,500 feet and a depth of about 650 feet. The aneroid 
gave the height of the highest peak as 19,690 feet. How long shall it be before the 
vast region on which this mountain peak looks down shall have received the gos 
pel of Jesus Christ ? 














Roll of Emigrants for Liberia 


HON. JAMES POLLOCK. 

At the meeting of the Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society, held at their rooms No. 609 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, June 12, 1890, the following minute prepared by Rev. 
Wm. E. Schenck, D. D., was unanimously adopted, ordered placed 
upon the records and copies furnished to the Newspapers and THE 
AFRICAN REPOSITORY, Washington, D. C 


** We desire to record our high appreciation of the Hon. James Polleck, de- 




















eased, for many years a Vice President of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, 
and our sorrow at his recent deat! He was born at Milton, Pa., and was grad- 
uated from the College of New Jersey at Princeton in 1331. After practising law 
some ars ted Governor of the Sta 

life he was f ars Director of the U. S. M 

11 of hig e and grea juence, ar 

wielded a w e. What was far better, he 

man, taking an active part, as he had opportuuity, in every plan for the good of 
his fellowmen, and the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. During the 


Elder in the Presbyterian Church. Pos 


untiring 





latter half of his life, he was a 


iquestioned inte 





and ha 





zeal for his Divine Master, he adorned lif 
left a multitude of friends and 


lock was not merely a Vice President of this Society, but an earnest and steadfast 


r0v. Pols 














advocate of those great objects at which it aims. As such we will ever cherish 
his memory 
si oc ows —eo = ' “DY 
ROLL OF EMIGRANTS FOR LIBERIA 
B Bar Li ria ‘a AY J rh ly l4. 1800 
No ‘AME AGE OCCUPATION RELIGION. 
I Sarah E. Gorham : r ° Methodist 
4 
2 Stenry James johnson....... $7 Pr armer Baptust 
3 Elizabeth Johnson 3 , 
4 Katie Brackett. ° 34 
5 sse James Johnson. eee 29 Farmer. Bap-ist 
— Florida 
Joseph J. James . 30 Carpenter. . , Methodist .... 
7 Caple James...... 29 .«. «ee! Methodist 
8 Annie James ‘ oo tinese | - # 


























0.] Roll of Emigrants for 








rrom gis, M 
Robert B. Wicker 24 
Mattie Wicker eecese ; 
Violet Wicker : 
: David Frank.in Wicker 
' Robert Wicker / ms 
4 Thomas W. Wicker ! 
1s Martha Wicker | 
if Mollie Wicker es ; t 
7 Major Wicker : | 1% 
i8 "eee ° 12 
1g Judy Wicker coccesl 
20 Nelson Coombs 
1 Sallie Coombs ... 33 
22 John Coombs 
: Jane Coombs | 14 
24 Robert Coombs 
2 Mary ( nbs 
Thomas Coombs 
7 Elbert ( SD abe eauee soo. eeeeee ‘ 
8 Nancy Coombs 
; Ne son { OTN Ds 1 
Danie! H 
1 Fanny Hill .. 
2 lda Hi cooe 
3 Wallace W. Sa 
4 Sarah Smit 
Ames Smit! ‘ ° 14 
Ethel Smit 
, A M 
7 Perry G. Broadnax . 
8 Isabella Broadnax 4 
) William 8S. Kroadnax 
40 Van Broadnax 
41 Jennie Melissa B:oadnax ut 
42 Abiga OEE oe. 20 coe ° 10 
43 Rilda Ellen Broadnax 
44 Hunter Broadnax 
43 Ada Albrueter Broadnax 
> , 
4 Anthony M. Lipscomb 
47 An ja Lipscomb.... 
43 Anna E. Lipscomb. 
49 Thomas D ome se 
Harriet Lipscomb... . ecee t4 
ATi | Estelle Lipscomb....... pi edeans 12 
52 James Lipscomb.....c0+ s-+++: ecccee 
Frov . ul, Alin 
. Moses Bibbs.. ee ve , evcoe lh 6 
by Mary Louisa Bibbs .. eee | 49 


make a total 


IN SCCIETY 


NoTe.—The foregoing named 
Liberia by Tua Am@aican CoLoni 


persons 
[AT 








Liberia. 


Farmer Paptis 
Baptist 
| 
Farmer jesse 
| Raptist 
| Bap 
| 
i 
Farmer Method 
| Met 
| 
Farmer | Ba s 
eee es | Ba s 
|} Baptis 
Farmer Method 
Met 
i 
} 
Farmer Mett od 
Me: | 





Bap! 
Rapt 


Farmer....-- 


1st 


Bap tist 





Farmer 


f +618 


emigrants settled 


Acknowledgments. [ July, 1800.) 


RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
During the Month of March, 1890. 


RECAPIT ULATION 


For Repository (Maine 
Rent of Colonizati« 
Interest 


Interest f 


tal Receipts 


During the Month of April, 1890 
New Yo k, (10.00) LIBERIA ($: 


Albany, Miss Mary P.*Rober'is, do- trtford. Wesley S. Dunn, to- 


nation ‘ ward cost of emigrant passage 10 « 


For Revrosirory. (§:,00.) 


ne Miu 
ward cost of em 
Texas 
nation ee 
r African Repository 


Rev. D 


T 

k 

Applicants toward passage...... 
Re > 


Interest 


{¢ nization Building 


kville, James Whitted, t 


cost of emigrant passage 


tional, 


During the Month of May, 1890. 
New York ($: } ! t of emigrant passage 6 


Quogue, Ll. /, Miss Sarah Gould, OCISIANA ($1.00 ) 


donation - 
Henry Adams, Dona 


Alexandria. Mrs 


tord, dc 


Prospect. Rev. N. Hanna, toward 
cost of emigrant passage Dona‘ions : , i 
A plicants toward passage 
Georcia. ($10.00. ) For African Repository 
Rent of Colonization Buildi 
Rome. Miss Mary Vance, donation, 
Interest ... .cccccccceess 
Fi.ortpa. ($50.00,) 


Monticello, Joseph J. James, to- Total Receipts in May.... 














CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE This Society shal) be 
Articie 2. The objects of this So 
voluntary colored emigrants from the [ 
Christianity and civ 
ARTIOL: 
Society 
of such pay 


mem ber 


January 
Presicent 


to those 


the thir 
point Ww é u juest 
Auxiliary ties, commu 
form a quorum for the transact 
ARTICI he Executive Comm 
the call of the Sex ar This Committee 
ness of the Society, subject only to su 
tution, and in the votes that have bee 
Directors e Secietary and Treasurer 
the right to deliberate, but n 
in its own body; to appoint a Secretar reasu whenever such offices are 
to appoint and direct such Agents as may be nece for the service of the 
every annual! meeting, the Committee s report th doings to the Society 
Board of Directors 
ArTICLe 9. This Constitution may be amended upon a proposition to that effect, made 
and approved at any meeting of the Board of Directors, or made by any of the Auxiliary 
Societies represented in the Board of Directors, transmitted to the Secretary and published 
jn the official paper of the Society three months before the annual meeting; provided such 


amendment receive the sanction of two-thirds of the Board at its next annual meeting 

















The American Colonization Society. 


LIFE DIRECTORS. 


R./. | 1871. Rev. Wittram H. Sreeve, D.D.,N.F. 


1853, ALEXANDeR Duncan, Esq., 
M.D 1871, R’r. Rev. H, C. Porrer, D.D... V. ¥. 
1873. Rev. Geoxce,W. Samson, D.D. NV. Y, 


1864. ALExanveR Guy, 
1868, Epwarp Co es, Esq., 


1869, Rev. Josern F. Turrie, D. D Ind. | 1878. Rev. Epwarp W.Aprieton, D.D.,/a. 


1870. Danie. Price, Esq .. N. F. | 1885. Wittiam Evyns Guy, Esq., Mo 


DELEGATES FOR 1890. 
New Jersey CoLonizaTrion Socrery.—Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
Samuel K. Wilson, Esq., Rev. John Miller. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY.—Rev. Samuel E. Apple- 
ton, D. D., Rev. William E. Schenck, D. D., Arthur M. Burton, Esq., 
Rev. Alfred L. Elwyn. 


—_—— 
‘INSTRUMENTS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


First—AN EMIGRATION FUND, for the purpose of sending to 
Liberia, semi-annually, with the means of settlement, a well selected 
company of thrifty emigrants. 

Second—AN AGRICULTURAL FUND. for supplying seeds and 
farming implements to the emigrants and settlers. 

Third—AN EDUCATION FUND, for the more thorough education 


of the youth of Liberia, on whom will devolve the task of con- 


ducting the Government. 


EDUCATION IN LIBERIA, 


THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY is ready to receive, in- 
vest and set apart, for the promotion of common-sch@ol education in 
Liberia, all such sum or sums of money as may be given or bequeath- 
ed to it for that purpose. 

Funds for LIBERIA COLLEGE may be remitted to CHARLES E. 
STEVENS, Esq., Treasurer, Boston and Albany R. R. Co., Kneeland 
Street, Boston. The best form of donations and bequests is “ THE 
TRUSTEES OF DONATIONS FOR EDUCATION IN LIBERIA.” 
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